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ANCIENT ISRAELITISH BELIEFS CONCERNING 


THE FUTURE LIFE 


I. Introductory 


History of tne Study of Hebrew Religion 


1. From Orthodoxy to Criticism The study of Hebrew 
religion justly may be said to have begun with the 
history of criticism. Before the Bible was regard- 

ed in any but a purely dogmatic and strangely ingen- 
uous light, what was known as 4a study of Hebrew rel- 
igion was nothing more than a branch of theology, 
carrying with it all the appendages appertaining 
thereto. So long as the Bible could never be con-= 
ceived as anything but the infallible word of God 

from one cover to the other, it was impossible to ex- 
pect that any other but the dogmatic and formal rel- 
igion of the theologian would be found in any of its 
pages. Logical consistency demanded that the god who 
walked in the garden in the cool of the day and, fail- 
ing to find the hidden pair who had disobeyed hin, 
callei to them to discover their Whereabouts, should 

be the same God whom Jesus told us to worship “in spir- 
4t and truth." The obvious fact that the deity was un- 


able to locate the concealed and guilty couple must be 
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accounted for in some other way, usually thorough an 
appeal to ignorance. 

Thus, the so-called historian contented himself, 
in the main, with seeking out the causes for admira- 
tion in a race which apparently achieved a spiritual 
monotheism in full bloom from its very start; and the 
history lay in an account of the noble effort of this 
race to keep unsullied this great religion against 
the ear erret influences of neighboring nations, to- 
gether with a revelation of the benefits accruing to 
the faithful Israelites through their adherence to 


this correct religion. 


Fortunately, some scholars were too intelligent 
to continue in the path of fitting fact to theory, 
and in the continual jarring of the facts together 
with the theories, found themselves more comfortable 
in an effort to make the theories conform with the 
facts. In this spirit was born the study of criti- 
cism, which holds as its sacred tenet that no theor- 
izing is validated by anything but the correlation 
of the largest mass of discernible evidence. The re- 
sult was a revolution, the last echoes of which are 
still very clearly audible, and the events of which 


need not be traced here. 
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As textual criticism became louder in its in- 
Sistence that certain words in the Hebrew or the 
Greek text were not only there, but obviously in- 
tended to connote some particular shade of meaning, 
historical and literary criticism became increasing- 
ly bolder in pressing its objections to the allegor- 
izing method, among others. When one of the char- 
acters in the so-called “Song of Solomon" speaks of 
the charm of the eyes and teeth and other features 
of the indi vidual to whom he is addressing his plain- 
ly amourous monologue, and even does not hesitate to 
praise the beauty of the moulding of her ree 
the higher critic stands firmly upon his two feet 
and refuses to be told that the passage speaks of 
Christ's love for his Church. In the end, the high- 
er critic was brave enough to say that the speaker 
is the sensuous but poetic oriental lover speaking 
to his intended bride at their wedding ceremony, or, 


even more likely, singing to her on this occasion. 


But the religious historian had to begin again, 
at the very beginning. Out of the conflict, surely 
even if slowly, there emerged certain increasingly 


plain contradictions in the formerly accepted ideas 


1 gong of Solomon 4:5 and 7:3 
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of authorship and date of the books of the Bible, 
knocking away every vestige of the former founda- 
tion for the work of the historian. If he had any 
regard for his field of study as a science, and 

not as a basis for creedal apologetic, he was un- 
der the necessity of reconstructing the whole frame- 
work of religious history to fit the emerging out- 
line of the history of the nation, the two inextric- 
ably intertwined, as it began to appear. It became 
less and less possible to regard the history of Is- 
rael at the time of the wilderness wanderings as an 
unique and concerted movement of a vast body of 
people, constituting all of a great nation; it was 
seen more and more indubitably as a fact that there 
was little, if anything, to choose between these 
movements and similar movements going on at the pres-= 


ent time in the Arabian desert. 


Without going further into the steps which led 
to the present situation, it may be said that the 
point of view held by the more advanced critics and 
historians of the present is one which in no wise 
differs from that of the sectarian historian. The 


methodology and technique are essentially the same, 
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& careful study of all the data and the basing of 


conclusions thereon, 


2. The Main Line of Results. As might be expected, 
the theory of absolute monotheism early had to under- 
go modification. The documentary theory, in its de- 
velopment, had brought to light the sharply defined 
differences in the conception of thedeity as held 
by the earlier writers, in contradistinction to the 
more advanced notions of the later authors. And, in 
addition to the natve notions of the Yahwist regard- 
ing the personal appearance of Yahweh by contrast 
with the more nearly spiritual description of the 
priestly writer, it became evident that the worship 
of the Hebrew God had undergone very marked changes. 
Not only was the god whom Abraham and his compeers 
worshipped different physically from the god found 
in sone of the highest psalms, but he was almost a 


different deity. 


One of the first facts to emerge was the local 
nature of the Yahweh of the early Hebrews. He was 
not the god of all the nations, but the god only of 


his favorite tribe, the Israelites. 
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The religion of the pre-prophet period is 
dominated by two correlated ideas: 1.) that Jah- 
veh is the God of Palestine only, being more or 
less localized at sanctuaries within its bor- 
ders, and consequently an intramundane deity; 
2.) that he was the God of Israel alone. 

Farly Yahwism was most certainly not a monothe- 
ism, but, as it has been called, a monolatry, at 


pest. 


When Cain killed his brother, and was exiled by 
Jahbveb in punishment, he says: "Behold thou hast 
Griven me out from the face of the ground, and from 
thy face shall I be hia." Such a statement could 
not be possible if he had been speaking to our God, 
universal, all-seeing, and all-knowing. Another 
story concerning the visit of Yahweh to Abraham and 
Sarah, shows a distinct confusion as to the person of 
the deity; at times he is one and at times several, 
using a singular pronoun or a plural quite inter- 
changeably. He shares the confidence that he has 
heard evil reports of Sodom and Gomorreh and ne “will 
go down now and see whether they have done altogether 


according to the cry of it, which is come unto me; 


loade, The Old Testament in the Light of Today, p.56 


Sabon Spiritism and the Cult of the Dead in Anti- 
quaey,- ps) 2 SPs Gen. 4:14 
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and if not, I will know, "+ He was quite definitely 


localized. 


It had long been recognized that the Israelites 
believed that they were favored by their deity, but 
in the light of the other discoveries, it has become 
clear that he was distinctly a national deity. When 
the Jews speak of their wmwnflicts as being contained 
in the book of "The Wars of Jahveh"*, he is not only 
favorably inclined toward them, but he is actually 
their own deity. When Abram deceives Pharaoh regard- 
ing his actual relationship with his wife, an entire- 
ly unjustifiable procedure, according to our code, 
his own deity takes his part against Pharaoh, who was 
certainly innocent of any won A god who bas a 
distinctly local nature, and is the patron deity of 
any particular clan or tribe, is not to be taken as 
the object of worship of a monotheistic religion. It 
is either a henotheism or what has been aptly termed 
a "monojahvism. "+ In any case, the results of this 
revelation were more far-reaching than the most rad- 


ical of the earlier critics might nave foreseen. 


_—— el 


sGen. 18321 “Nua, 21:14 “Gen. 12:10ff. 


4see below, chapter II. 
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For the next step was to apply the historical 
method in blanket form to the whole matter. It was 
assumed that the history might unroll by a careful 
study of the documents according to their chronolog- 
ical sequence, in opposition to the simple method of 
regarding the sequence of their order in the Bible 
itself. Especial attention began to be paid to the 
parts of the documents which came to be regarded as 
a sort of substratum for the average level of the 
writings, and which gave the r-ally ancient times 
contemporaneous treatment. t was recognized, fin- 
ally, that many of the historical treatises were not 
of the actual times of which they pretended or had 


been thought to treat. 


The ultimate conclusion which forced itself up-= 
on the bistorians was that the religion of old Is- 
rael had a slow and gradual growth from the very 
lowest levels, not differing in any marked partic- 
ular from the religion of any great people that cald 
be studied. The development on the upper end was not 
particularly startling, but the development on the 
lower end as it gradually unrolled itself before the 
eye of the student has proven so upsetting that the 


conclusions which shall shortly be set forth have met 
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and are still meeting strenuous opposition from 
the more conservative critics, as well as the wan- 


ing camp of those opposed to criticism at all. 
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II. The Development of Hebrew Religion 


l. Approximate Periodic Divisions Back beyond 
the early stage of the Yahweh cult which has been 
mentioned above, back beyond the very earliest 
notices of the religion of the ancients, which are 
Slipped in inadvertently in small pieces and frag- 
ments of eleventh or twelfth century literature, 

or perhaps even earlier, back beyond all this, 
there is opening up a hazy vista into which we are 
just beginning to see at all clearly, -- a time 
when the Jews may not have worshipped Yahweh at 
all, but when the religion was like that of all 
primitive peoples, a private, family worship. Jev- 
ons has pointed out the correspondence of such pe- 
riods in three of the great religions of the past; 
family gods were the rule. Among the Romans, they 
were called the Lares and Penates, among the Greeks, 
the Bear TAT Pot » and he says that the BU’°9TVN 


of the Hebrews were just such family gods. Jordan 


lyevons, Introduction to the History of Religions, 


Pp. 180-188 
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says that religion was the actual basis of family 


and clan 1ifect 


This period may be designated as the Ancient 
period of the religion, and prehistoric in that the 
notices of it are purely accidental. Its import- 
ance can scarcely be estimated in proportion to the 
amount of space given to it in the Bible, nor by 
its previous place in discussions of this sort. It 
Cannot be stated too strongly that the religious 
literature of a people is never a safe guide as to 
their contemporary religion; for the literature in 
almost all cases represents an attempt to raise the 
tone of the popular religion, which is lagging be- 


hind the ideal presented. 


The earliest clearly recognizable stage in the 
religious development of Israel is that of polythe- 
26m. Var from any monotheism, or even the stages 
mentioned, those of monolatry and monojahvism, the 
forefathers of the Hebrews were polytheists, pure 
and simple. Joshua tells the children of Israel 
that their fathers served other soaae- and that they 


should “put away" these foreign gods that their fa- 


lyoraan, Article, "The Religion of Israel," in Peake's 
Commentary on the Bible, p.82c. fjJosh. 24:2, 14 
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there had served. Here again we may mention the 
D° NYDN which play such a prominent part in the 
Old Testament, receiving a large measure of atten- 
tion in Jacob's quarrel with his uncle Laban.? In 
some of the older strata of the earlier parts of 
Genesis, we see legendary fragments in which cer- 
tain O° >mN-713 are mentioned;* this is hardly a 
monotheistic expression. The "EK" document makes 
free admission of this ancestral polytheism in 


many other places besides the two mentioned. 


t was really not until what we may call the 
third stage of Hebrew religious development, that 
we find a true henotheism. The recognition of this 
as avery ancient error on the part of the Israele- 
ites was one of the first concessions made to the 
more radical critics by the more conservative; yet 
a careful study shows us that this stage was really 
not exceedingly early in the whole scheme of things 
at all. This is the stage which we find clearly 
and frankly portrayed in the earlier writings of 
the Old Testament. A careful reinvestigation of the 
texts which had before been taken as expressions of 


a lofty monotheism reveals that they are something 
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of quite a different nature. 


The domain of Yahweh was limited in three dif- 
ferent dimensions: he was the god of Palestine alone; 
his sphere was either on the earth, or perhaps in the 
heavens; he had no place on the sea or in the under- 
world. Whereas the early polytheism of the Israel- 
ites is sufficiently supported by a few texts, the 
local nature of Yahweh in the early literary period 
is substantiated by a someLetely overwhelming mass of 


evidence found in the earlier Biblical writings. 


That Yahweh was a local and national god has 
been noted above; it might not be beside the point, 
however, to take cognizance of a few more of the many 
dozens of examples of this fact. When Moses received 
the Decalogue at the hands of the deity, he went up 
fnto a mountain to meet him, and there talked with 
him face to face. The account says “he remained 
there beside Yahweh for forty days and forty nights." 
Later on he returns "into the presence of Yahweh," 
In another place, David complains to Saul because he 
4s being driven out "from Yahweh's own lend," and be- 


ing made to "go and worship other gods!" There is no 
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possible denial in the face of this that the exist- 
ence of other gods than theirs was freely admitted 
by the Israelites, especially as Yahweh was impo- 


tent, or nearly so, outside his own land. 


Yahweh had no dominion over the water. In the 
book of Jonah, ¢.g., when the prophet had embarked 
On a ship to escape his duty, the deity was power- 
less to go out after his recalcitrant servant but 
must needs “hurl” a wind out after him, (Heb. >70971 ) 
and each man “cried unto his goa." The Hebrew was 
not always clear in his consistency, and it was easy 
to slip over into a terminology which does not right- 
ly mark the line of cleavage. Furthermore, without 
our going into the discussion of the development of 
the idea of Sheol, which will be mentioned later, we 


a 


may pause to note that Yanweh had no dominion there.~ 
Fhen he desired to punish the people who hadtaken 
refuge in Sheol, he first had tobring them up out 

of that cicce.” The fact that Yehweh was therefore 

a god only of the living explains the ethical con- 
cept against which Job so earnestly combatted, that 
all the rewards and punishments to be visited ona 


man by the deity came to him on this earth and in 


A 
tion.1:4,5 Paton, Ibid, p.263 7am. 9:2 
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this life, an idea that carried the necessary cor- 
Ollary that all sorrow and suffering was a just 


punishment. 


It must be re-emphasized, however, that the ex- 
istence of other gods at this stage was not denied, 
but rather plainly admitted by these early writers. 
The incident of David has already been mentioned. 
The first three commandments of the decalogue, it 
must be insisted do NOT say that "there are no oth- 
er gods beside me," but rather, "thou shalt have no 


ul the worshipping of images 


other gods beside me. 
is forbidden on the basis that Yahweh is a "jealous" 
god! rther on, when he is making the promises of 
the conquests the people are to make he warns them 
not to serve the gods of the foreign nations,* and 
to make no covenant with their Sede In another 
place he abjures them not to be drawn away to the 
worship of the stars and sun and moon, wiich he says 
"Have been allotted unto all the peoples under the 
whole peieneie This is as frank a recognition as 
could be asked of the existence of other heavenly de- 


ities, which, however, are the deities of other na- 


li, 20:3 eux. 23:24 "Ey 23:31 Ant. 4:19 
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tions, and not the legitimate objects for the wor- 


ship of the people of Israel. 


This was the king of religion that prevailed 
down to and well into the time of Deuteronomy; it 
is clearly a henotheism and not a monotheism. The 
stage which follows, however, is much less well de- 
fined than this, and its nature is not widely recog- 
nized for what it is. With the coming of the Deu- 
teronomic writer, it has generally been considered 
that true monotheism at lsst arrived. As a case in 
point, is cited the commandment from the Decalogue 
Which has in it the words "The Lora thy God is one 
Lord." (This is the famous nassage known as the 
Shema') This may be very well in the translation of 
the Authorized Version, but the correct translation 
reads: "Yahweh thy God is one viwah che In the 
words of Dr. Bade, this phase of the development of 
Israel's religion really represents not yet a mono- 


theism, but a "mono-Ja vism."* 


The Deuteronomic reform represented a distinct 
advance over the religion that had gone before. The 
Yahweh cult had assimilated all the smaller local 
cults, but with the result that it nad become divid- 


ed into a number of different Yahweh cults at the 
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various high-places or sanctuaries, partaking of 
all the idolotrous and superstitious, not to say 
immoral, practices of the cults Which it had age 
similated. In his attempt to purify the religion 
of Yahweh, therefore, the Deuteronomist felt it 
necessary to abolish all the local sanctuaries, 
establish one central sanctuary at Jerusalem, and 


unify the cult. Therefore, he put into the lips 


of Moses these solemn words: "Hear, 0 Israel, Yan- 
weh thy God is ONE Yahweh, -- (not many small local 
Yahwehs)." 


That he did not mean that Yahweh is the only 
god, is shown by his warning not to forget Yahweh 
and"go after other gods, of the gods of the people 
that are round about vanes Later he has Yahweh ad- 
vise his people that he will help them dispossess 
+he people they are conquering but that they shall 
not “Ainguire after their gods, saying, How do these 
nations serve their gods?" Yahweh is called the 


"God of gods, and Lord of lords, the great God." 


True monotheism came later; among the people 
and in the popular religion, much, much later. The 
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supremely great “Prophet of the Exile" reached 
these heights at times, and certain of the later 
and superior psalmists; hardly any of the other 
writers really approached it. What time the 
people themselves may have adopted it, if at all, 
it would be hard to determine. For the purposes 
of this study, it is not necessary that we know; 
the essential thing is to have realized that it 
Was an exceedingly late development, and that the 
Jewish religion, like all other known religions, 


started on a very low level indeed. 


2. Statement of the Thesis With these stages of 
development before us, we are ready to proceed with 
the investigation in hand, which, for the most part 
will concem the first of the periods mentioned. 

The ancient period is the one about which it nay be 
safely said that the least is known. The question 
as to whether the religion of Israel followed lines 
of development similar to those of most other known 
religions, excepting the founded religions, can 
hardly be considered as longer open. The question 


that presents itself for solution is as to just 


what particular primitive forms of religion may be 
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found as clearly evident at the dawn of Jewish 


religious history. 


The answer lies in the clear recognition of 
this fact: From the first, the Jewish people were 
borrowers of religion, just as tney were borrowers 
Of governmental forms, of customs, of whole systems 
of cultures. They were a conquering people, for the 
most part, but the culture of the peoples they con- 
quered, proved victorious over the lesser culture of 
the Jews. The result was that the religion of the 
Hebrews was a truly synthetic religion, in the midst 
of which were to be found pieces of more or less 
completely digested fragments or wnole systems bor- 
rowed from the Canaanites, the Amorites, the Philis- 
tines, and other of the nations woose people they 
both conguered and absorbed. But that is not all 


the story. 


Going back behind all of this, all of the often- 
times indigestible mass of borrowed matter, there 
seems to appear the fact that the Israelites were ex-+ 
actly like their present nomad parallels in certain 
features of their popular religion. Like the present- 


day bedawi and fellahin, the Jews indulged in ancestor- 
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worship, and we find clearly definable traces in 
the very early fragments of literature, inter- 
spersed among the contemporary writings, unmistak- 
able signs of a well developed and thriving cult 
of the dead. In the pages to follow, this theme 
Will be developed and enlarged upon. Before that, 
however, as a foundation upon which to build, it 
may be rewarding to deviate for a few pages ina 
study of some of the related institutions of wich 


we find signs in the same literature. 
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III. A Study of Related Institutions 


i. Animism. The recognition of the importance of 
Animism in the study of primitive religions is due 
primarily to the work of Edward Tylor. Increasing- 
ly among anthropologists and religious nistorians, 
it is becoming a recognized fact that Animism is 
more or less basic in all religious belief. ‘The 
‘fact that it is impossible to make a study of the 
ancient cults of the Israelites witbout an examina- 
tion of this extremely broad phase of elemental rel- 
ilgion, is a tribute, in itself, to the importance of 
the thing. And a recognition of its existence,and 
its religious nature in essence, has given the lie 
to a great many unfounded dogmas about the religious- 


ness of mankind. 


One of these dogmas is that there have beena 
number of races and peoples who have not had any 
religion. There is absolutely no proof to this ef- 
ee Many who affirm the contrary contradict their 
statements by their own evidence. The difficulty 
seems to have lain in altogether too narrow a def- 


inition of what religion is, as well as an utter for- 


1 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol.I. p.4138 
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getfulness of the development of religions, togeth- 
er with their interrelations. The denial of rel- 
igion to certain races has been made by those who 
made no attempt to find a basic definition of it, 
but have considered only those peoples as re igious 
who happened to believe as tney themselves did. As 
@ minimum definition, Tylor's seems valid: That 
Religion is a belief in spiritual Sean It is 
certainly frivolous, in my opinion, to confuse rel- 
igion with great moral earnestness; such an idea is 
contained in the statement commonly heard that "so- 
and-so's work is his religion" or that “so-and-so 
makes his devotion to his family a real religion." 
Just because the motivation of the individual in 
these cases seems admirable, is no reason for call- 
ing it religious motivation, unless there is some 
connection between his earnestness and nis belief 
in some spiritual power which impels or frightens 
him into following his particular course. Apolo- 
getic interests too often lead us to an attempt to 
identify religion with what is held in the highest 


esteem by people in general. 


lpylor, Ibid, p. 424 
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We have deviated thus much in an effort to 
show two things: 1. That animism is essentially a 
religious attitude; and 2. that it lies at the 
base of all religion. A belief in spiritual be- 
ings seems to have existed among all races and 
peoples, so far as our intimate and complete ac- 
qQuaintance eqns This, of course, does not prove 
that there never were non-religious races; but the 
indications are strongly that way. Animism may 
be defined thus; 

Animism..(is)...the deep lying doctrine 
of spiritual beings which embodies the very 
essence of Spiritualiskic as opposed to mat- 
erialistic philosophy. 

If our definition of religion in its broadest 
sense is correct, then animism is religion, and it 
is also the fundamental religion. For it lies back 
of the whole philosophy which leads to all forms 
and stages of development of religion. Religion 
starts with the belief in spiritual beings; animism 
ig the most elemental of the beliefs in spiritual 
beings, and thus basic in them all. It may be ob- 


jected, with cogency, that mere belief is not rel- 


1 2 
Tylor, Ibid, p.425 Op. 4cid. 
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igion at all, and therefore it may be well to a= 
mend the definition of Tylor so as to include 
praxis as part of the belief. It is hardly neces- 
sary to go into the degate as to the originality 
of belief as opposed to praxis, or vice versa, for 
it may be taken for granted that all practice car- 
ries with it some kind of motivating belief, which, 
however, is not a formulated belief. As in most 
such questions as to which came first, the answer 


8; Doth: 


In this study, of course, we are not attempt- 
ing a consideration of the whole field of aninisa, 
covering, as it does, the whole sweep of religion, 
but rather, we shall be concerned with the more el- 
ementary forms that animism takes wich are more 
commonly labelled by this term. [It is not likely 
that this arose entirely as a later explanation of 
earlier practices; nor is it likely that this fund- 
amental idea was the foundation upon which rested 
all the practices of religion. For example, the 
mourning customs which will be considered later may 
be considered quite reasonably as having begun in 
strictly inexplicable impulses of fear or of group 
hysteria; but they have no significance for the 
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student of religion except as they are explained by 
the practicer of the customs. As soon as we find 
any such explanation, it always appears in some an- 


imistic form, as will be shown. 


Savages have slight knowledge of psymical pro- 
cesses; to their undiscerning minds, all states of 
consciousness are on the same level; when they 
dreamed, their experiences were as real to them as 
their waking acts. But they knew that when they 
fell asleep, no matter how far afield might be their 
journeys in their dreams, their bodies remained 
where they were upon retiring. Whether or not the 
belief in the soul or spirit of individuals began 
in anattempt toe xplain this phenomenon we cannot 
say with certainty; it is clear, on the other hand, 
that this explanation is the one which savages give 
forsleep. Tylor believes that this is the origin 
of the idea.t In any case, it is as natural as can 


be, and therefore nearly universal.? 


Primitives in general conceive of the soul as 


a mannikin, the absence of which for too long a 


” 


time causes death. It often exactly resembles the 


2 
lpylor, Ibid Pp.427-430 Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
Vol. III.,"Taboo and the Perils of the Soul,"p.26 
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body which it inhabits, according to the ideas of 
many primitive peoples, and even among much more 
Civilized peoples. Tylor calls this the "ghost- 
Bodiga and describes it as a thin, vaporous shape, 
able to travel at extremely rapid rates of speed, 
able to enter into and to act in other men's bod- 
ies, or even in the bodies of animals, sometimes 
even in inanimate objects. Ghosts are a form of 
semi-religious superstition found even in the bhigh- 
est civilizations and cultures; within the year 
there has been a tremendous revival of ghosts in 
Great Britain and Scotland; in almost all cases, 
the ghosts have resembled some historic eee 
It is too often forgotten, in considering animism 


among primitives, that modern and advanced civili- 


zation has not yet got beyond it. 


The duplicate self is considered as no less 
material than the actual self; to the logical mind, 
this may appear as an irreconcilable belief, but it 


presents no difficulties to the savage or uncultured 


——— ee a a ee ee 


A eylor, Ibid Pp.427-430 


en porter Wood, "The Boom in English Ghosts," in the 
WsYi Herald Tribune, Dec. 28, 1930. 
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mind; even civilized people are not free from ir- 
reconcilable beliefs. There is, however, some 
confusion, quite to be expected, in the material- 
ty of the soul, but it is usually treated as 
such. In sickness, savage tribes studied by 
ore es made desperate efforts to prevent the ese= 
cape of the soul-mannikin, using hooks to catch it 
as it tried to escape, plugging up the openings in 
the bodies,“ or even tying the soul in. Sometimes, 
the soul was thought to escape in the form orsa 
bird, though not often, an inconsistency which need 
not be pointed out; the fact that they can rarely 
see a soul when it leaves the body, either tempor- 
arily as in sleep, or permanently as in death, when 
the soul is supposed to be essentially material, 


seems not totother at all. 


Sickness, trance, and fainting are all attrib- 
uted to the soul's being unsettled or else its temp- 
Crary absence. Sorcery and incantation are resorted 
to in order to bring back the soul, whose return may 


be prevented by foul and magical akerwe? There is 


a a ry ee TE AS TS A 


ef 
Frazer, Ibid, Pp.26-39 “he Fellahin of Ppal- 
estine follow a similar custom in the preparation 
of corpses for burial; cf.Jaussen, Naplous et Son 
District, Yoh gein the series, Coutumes Palestini- 
ennes. Frazer, Ibid, p.37 
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danger in suddenly awakening a sleeper lest his 
soul not have time to return to his body; simi- 
larly, moving the body of a man asleep is regard- 
ed among savages as dastardly, for the soul might 
be unable to find the body on its return. Alter- 
ing the appearance of a sleeper is equally devil- 
ish, in that the soul may not recognize its prop- 
er abode upon its return. Some tribes believe 
that souls may even exchange pase The soul 
may be detained by the souls of the dead, or stol- 
en by demons or gods; in any case, it is necessary 
to have well-equipped sorcerers who may charm the 
soul back to its rightful body, or by the use of 
spells, prevent its abduction or forcible retention 
while on its journeys. These sorcerers pretend to 
be blessed with many unique powers: in some cases 
it is thought that they alone are able to see and 
recognize the os they are often thought to be 
able to send their own souls on journeys at wide 
Death may be announced to those at a distance 
by the appearance of the ghost of the departed. It 


4g to be noted that where the ghost is visible, it 
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lerazer, Ibid, p.49 Tylor, Ibid,Pp.440-448 
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is usually considered as resembling the person of 
the body which it once inhabited. This is @ften 
carried to naive extremes: for example, mutila- 
tion of the body, even after death, in some cases, 
is visible on the puaba re oug > Dead pirates are to 
be recognized by patches over an eye or by wooden 
legs; the souls of those long imprisoned are to be 
heard clanking chains, and appear, when they do, 
with manacled wrists. Among primitives, a horrible 
kind of revenge is Supposed to be wreaked on the 
dead by digging up their bodies and disfiguring 
them beyond recognition, thereby making the ap- 


pearance of the soul equally hideous and revolting. 


Ghosts have voices, also, although they are 
usually not considered as normal and human. They 
are apt to be shrieks, or whistles, or chirps. 

They are perfectly capable of making sounds, howe 
ever, and may converse with human beings under cer- 


tain conditions. 


Human sacrifice among funeral customs may be 
understood quite easily in tnis light, when it is 
the sacrifice of the wives or slaves of the de- 


ceased. If he needs them in this life, it is con- 


Ipylor, Ibid, Pp.448 ff. 
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Sidered as only fair that he should have them in 
his life as a ghost, and by killing them, their 
souls are released, thereby to join him. This 

may account the very wide spread of widow-sac- 
Pitige,® The head-hunters believe that those whose 
heads they capture will be forced to serve them in 


the life after aeatn:* 


"Shade" is one common term for the ghost-soul. 
Sometimes it is considered as being centered in the 
heart or in the blood; for example, Jews and Arabs 
both consider that there is a very close connece 
tion between the soul and the iapa” Other primi- 
tives, take note of "the little man in the pupil of 
the eye" and suppose the residence of the soul to be 
there. Perhaps the most common seat of the soul ac- 
cording to popular conception, is in the breath. 
Tylor cites W9J and M11 in Hebrew, both meaning 
“preath" and both meaning at various times, "life", 
“fool. ming’, “anitial”, or epeneer Similarly, 
in Sanskrit, it 1s _Atman; among the Grecks, it is 
PLyos or poyy ; and WVEUpA ; the Latin is animus, 


anima, or spiritus. 
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lpylor, Ibid, Pp.457-467  “Cf.,W.R.Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia. 3Tylor,Ibid,Pp.430-4%6 
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It is altogether natural that the savage 
should not limit his ideas of the soul to human 
beings. It is rare that he does, but rather, at- 
tributes souls to animals, other forms of life 
such as trees and flowers, and even to inanimate 
ort His conception of the soul of an animal 
shows a@ near relation to his idea of the human 
soul. He apologizes to animals for having killed 
them, for example. There is no psychical distinc- 
tion made between man and beast; it is natural 
therefore that their souls should be considered as 
similar, even Geer ane eiiie.. It is quite to be 
expected that they should thus share similar fates 
at a funeral, and domestic animals were nearly as 
apt as wives to be sent to serve their former mas- 


ters. 


Likewise, weapons, or household utensils are 
Supposed to have souls, and a great warrior was 
buried with his favorite spears or knives; pots and 
pitchers, filled with food were almost always left 


in the tombs with the deceased so that he might not 


a EE TT 


aSpeneer, Principles of Sociology, Vol.1.,FPp.176; 
also Tylor, Ibid,Pp.467-474. efylor, Op. cit. 
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starve. If these things might appear to a man in 
his dreams, it seemed reasonable to him to feel 
that they had souls as well as people. The prac- 
tice of burying inanimate objects with a man may 
not entail the belief in the souls of inanimate 
objects, but this belief usually underlies the 


practice, in any case. 


In the last analysis, the impression forces 

itself upon us that perhaps no religious belief is 

so thoroughgoing nor so nearly universal, nor does 
any seem to weave itself so much into the very warp 
and woof of all religion and religious development 

as does this belief in animism. Its development can 
be traced from the primitive savage down through the 
evolution of man to our present Christian era, where 
the belief in human souls apparently must be admitted 


to have its roots in thes ame thing. 


In view of our purpose in this discussion, the 
question now forcibly presents itself as to whether 
the Israelites shared in this very widely held be- 
lief. The answer is that they did. The Old Testa- 
ment, taken of itself, and used in the lignt of the 


old preconceptions, gives no evidence whatsoever; 
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taken in the modern light, and studied conjointly 
with other religious literature with the technique 
of the scientific historian, however, it gives a 


at 
clear affirmation. 


The Hebrews thought of theW9] or then) 
as such a ghost-soul as we have been studying, and 
it was distinguished from the VW 2, body (literal- 
ly flesh.) When Obadiah met Elijah on the road, af- 
ter the king, Ahab, had conducted an extensive 
search for him, Obadiah was sure that he was speak- 
ing to the ghost of the man; for, he said, if he o- 
beyed the admonition of Flijah and went and notified 
the king that the prophet was there, the "Spirit of 
Yahweh" would steal him away, and the king, not 
finding the man he sought,would take it for granted 
that Obadiah had lied, and punish him tneverores- 
It is clear that Obadiah felt that the spirit of Eli- 


jah was an exact duplicate of his body, for he was 


unable to distinguish between them. 


1 ods, La Croyance a la Vie Future, p.5 
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A little later in the history of this same 
prophet, we come upon the very familiar story of 
his being carried up into eaten. What has not 
been noticed by the average reader of this story 
is that the narrator is careful to account for 
both the spirit and the body of the older prophet. 
His body was carried up into heaven but bis Avy 
fell upon Flisha, so noticeably that the men of 
the city cried out that it was so. They asked 
therefore, if they might not go seek the bod of 
Elijah, but they failed to find it after several 


days' search. 


Upon the death of Rachel, her soul (TIt?9]) de- 
SANeae When Elijah restored the life of the son 
of the “paren note that he called upon Yahweh 
that the WJ of the boy might return to him; and 
it did, and the boy was alive and well again. It 
is equivalent to speaking of continuing life to 
say that the soul keeps on ityviner Visions were 


accounted for in this way, the soul being consider- 


2 
lir.Ki. 2:9ff. Gen. 35:18 
PY, Kis L7:17tt. "nen. 19:20, for example. 
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ed as actually having done the things which were 
dreamed while the body remained where it was.? The 
use of the words M17 and W911 as separate and dis- 
tinct parts of the person from the “VW are so com- 
mon as not to need further duplication; their very 
multiplicity, perhaps, has blinded the less dis- 
cerning to the significance of the expressions. 

There undoubtedly would be more notices of this kind 


except for the efforts of the authors and redactors 


of the Old Testament to establish a monotheism. 


The spirit is also substantial. When Yahweh 
appointed seventy elders to assist Moses he said 
that he would “take” the spirit which "was upon" 
Moses and "put it upon" the elders that they might 


2 
“bear the burden" and not Moses alone. 


There has been a good deal of confusion over 
the difference between M17 and t#9] . It is said 
that the WO} is an universal principle of life and 
taken back by God at death, and that the M1 is the 


true soirit and soul of the man, and the thing which 
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causes him to live. On this basis, it is denied 
that the Hebrews had a conception of animism at 
all. The difficulty in this seems to be that such 
an hypothesis leads to a hopeless confusion; for a 
careful study of the texts containing the two words 
shows no @pparent consistency as to their distinct- 


ive uses at all. 


R. H. Charles probably has the correct answer 
to the question: he perceives in the development of 
the Jewish ideas of the after life two more or less 
distinct stages. In the first stage, there was no 
distinction made between the two terms, and they 
were used quite freely to indicate either soul or 
Spirit; the terms were practically interchangeable 
and both stood in apposition to the flesh or the 
body. The second period was that in which the tri- 
tochtomy began to take shape; the soul was not pres- 
ent in the body until the breath was sadeae The 
proof texts which demonstrate this latter point of 
view are all late, with the possible exception of 
those found in the Jahvist account of creation’ In 


this case, however, the expression is alwaysi’n wr9) 


a a a re ee eS ee ee 


charles, A @ritical Hisgory of the Doctrine of the 
Future Life, Pp.36-45. “Lods, Ibid, Pp.52-5§ 
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quite evidently a special form. It is guite 
hopeless, however, to attempt to distinguish 8 
clear philosophy of the use of the terms at any 
stage in the development, for the Hebrews, like 
other rather primitive peoples, were never com- 
pletely clear on the matter themselves. It is 
sufficient for our purposes to note that the two 
terms were used synonymously in ihe earlier writ- 
a In the later idea, strict logic would re- 
Quire the extinction of the person on death; ace 
tually, the locutions show a continued belief in 


existence after death. 


It is of great importance to notice that the 
soul wasoften identified with the blood, or the 
heart, which comes to the same ended? When Cain 
killed Abel, Yahweh told him that "Thy brother's 
blood crieth to me from the arcana. * This is the 
ostensible reason for the forbidding of the shed- 
ding of blood or the eating of it. A volume could 
be written on the various significances of this i- 
dea of the blood. Briefly, may be mggested two 


very important phases of it. 


ee 


fraton, Spiritism and the Cult of the Dead in Anti- 
quity,p.233 Lods, Ibid,,Pp. 63~66 
2aen.9:4,5; Lev.17:lla;pDt.12:23 Gen.4:10 
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The "blood-sacrifice" is the oldest type of 
sacrifice, and clearly has some relation to this 
idea, 

Der alte Brauch war vielmehr bei den 
Tieroffern einfach das Streichen oder Ause 
schitten des Bluttes auf den Stein oder den 
Altar, wie bei den Arabern; die Fleism stlicke 
wurden dann entweder von de Darbringern ge- 
gessen oper den V&geln und wilden Tieren Preis- 
gegehen. 

This custom is usually explained as a Kinship 
ceremony, the recognizing of ties of kinship with 
the object of adoration. But the matter of blood- 
kinship doubtless goes deeper than the mere surface 
indications. It does not seem unreasonable to exe 


plain all practices pertaining to the blood by the 


identifying of the blood and the soul. 


A religious idea which runs through the very 
heart of Judo-Christianity from the very beginning 
of its history down to the present doctrine of the 
blood-atonement, and therefore one of supreme im- 
portance, is that of blood-revenge. It has come 
over into the New Testament in the words, "Without 


the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.' 


eS Sn 


Bs 
Wellhausen, Israelitische und Judische Geschichte, 
D. 100, 
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This is exactly what the ancient Hebrew said when 

the blood of his tribesman was shed; if blood was 
Spilled, there Was no atonement except by the shed- 
ding of the blood of the offending tribe. There is 
room for a good deal of work and investigation here, 
but it is at least an appealing hypothesis that the 
idea of the blood as the residence of the soul under- 
lies all the importance attached to it in the Jew- 
ish folk-ways and mores, and the more formal regu- 


lations of the law. 


Another prevalent concept of the Jews which is 
Girectly in line with traditional animistic beliefs 
is found in their evident conviction that what hap- 
pened to the body affected the soul ina similar 
fashion. Thus it is that 

Verbrennen galt als grosse Grausamkeit 
als totale Vernichtung des Toten...; doch 
scheint ein Beispiel pietdvoller Feuerbe- 
stattung vorzukommen, auf dig dann aber das 

Begrubnis der Gebeine folet. 

In the tombs which have been investigated of the 


ancient Israelites, cremation is a very rare Oc- 


uk ’ 
Welhausen, Ibid, p.104 
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1 
currence. The expression to"bring down my gray 


hairs in sorrow to the grave" is an expression 


of this same idea, 


All critics today may be said to agree that 
the primitive Israelites shared the common animis- 
tic beliefs of all primitive humanity in eevee 
There is strong evidence that they held the materi- 
al animism as well as the human; burial in prac- 


tically all ancient tombs includes utensils, in- 


4 


plements, and weapons, especially pottery." As a 


basis for ancestor worship, however, this fact must 
be established: that animism did prevail in old 


Israel, 


2. Totemism In this investigation, it has been 
thought by some necessary to consider the institu- 


tion of Totemism in connection with ancestor wor- 


Sarat the excavations at Tell-en-Nasben, in 
neither Tomb 5 nor Tomb 6 were there found any evi- 
dences of incineration of the bodies of the dead; 
ef. Bade, The ¥xcavations at Tell-en-Nasbeh, A Pre- 


liminary Report. 


Pam, Gen.- 42:38; 44:29, 31. ? 


Lods, Ibid, p.42 


uade: Excavations, p.43; every layer in tombs 5 
and 6 showed pottery and ornamental remains. 
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ship. The existence of such a practice among the 


Israelites has been affirmed by good authorities, 
in order to disprove an ancestor Ae it has 


c 


been affirmed to prove the opphaite;:* its exist- 
ence has been denied by adherents of both ves. 3 
We pause to note it here only long enough to say 
that the evidence is very scanty; and that such a 
belief is not necessary to the reece of an an- 


cestor cult at all. It seems that we may safely 


neglect it. 


3. Jahvism or Yahwism It is hardly necessary, at 
this point, to re-examine the development of the 
Yahweh erin its main lines of development have been 
already acetint What is important to notice is that 
the Yahweh cult was of necessity a deadly rival of 
any cut of the dead which may have been practiced, 
and that the rise of one carried with it the neces- 
sary component of the decline of the other. As the 
religion of Yahweh became purified and strengthened, 
it became increasingly bolder in its denunciations 


of the practices of the cult of the dead. 


2 
le ig., Smith and Jevons E.g., Lods himself. 
3 
> sordan, Ibid, p.83a See above, Pp. 10-18 
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For purposes of our study, it is at once unfor- 
tunate and fortunate that it did so. It is unfor- 
tunate, because this tendency of the priests of the 
Yahweh cult made them diligent as they edited the 
sacred books to eliminate any suggestion thata cult 
of the dead had ever been legitimate; their work was 
not thorough, so that we have some positive hints 
left of the rival cult, which will be mentioned lat- 
er. On the other nand, this stern attempt to Wipe 
out the rival cult has left some signs as unmistak- 
able of its actual existence as though the careful 
editings of the literature had not been made; for 
when we read stringent rules against practices which 
are generally connected with the worship of the spir- 
its of the departed, it does not require any extra- 
ordinary genius to see that these practices must 


have been at that time going on. 


Thus it is, that the writers of the priests' 
Code document, as late as the fifth century B.C., 
have shown the stubborn persistence of practices 
which their whole document was formulated to dis- 
prove. In an attempt to set forth the Mono-jahvism 


which they followed, they have natvely set down laws 
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which are an indubitable indication that the ideal 


had not by any means been reached even in their day. 


The desire for lesser and more approachable 
gods made ancestor-worship quite to be re te 
as Yahwism increased, therefore, the desire for an+ 
cestor-worship must have been greater rather than 
less. Religion was the basis for family and clan 
life, and Yahwism in its purified form did not lend 
itself to family or clan worship.* Tole LE trae; 
whether or not the private cults were borrowed from 


the public. 


Another insufficiency of the Yahweh cult, and 
quite the most serious one, is that it had no doc- 
trine of the eschatology of the individual soul; 
therefore, primitive Jewish eschatology engaged in 
long and inveterate conflict with Ser nd It may 
be merely mentioned in passing that the idea of Sheol 
was imported into the Yahweh cult from the outside 
and remained a clearly distinct and unassimilated 


4 
part of it. More will be said in this regard as we 


Kf 
Cook, Notes on Smith's Lectures on the Rel. of the 
Semites, Pp.544-548. 2jJordan, Ibid, p.82e 


4 
Sgharles, Load, Pp.l9,20. Bade, Old Testament,p.6l. 
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proceed. But the cult of the dead did supply the 


felt lacks in its rival cult. 


+ Be 


IV. History of the Thesis 


i. Progress in the Writings of Those Dealing with 
the Subject Halevy may be taken as almost the 
forerunner of those who have dealt with the subject. 
He applied the principle of animism to Israelitish 
religion, but made the mistake of so many who fol- 
lowed him of supposing that there was a moral con- 
nection in the ideas of Sen el Spencer made an 
invaluable contribution; he claimed that an ances- 
tor cult was the root of all religion, and found 
clear traces of it in the literature of Israel. In 
the same way, Julius Lippert, also an anthropolo- 
gist, emphasized the importance of the cult; he 
found its derivation, however, not in animism, but 
in the fear of the dead. He pointed out the use of 
amulets, food-laws, fear of the dead or ill, and the 
practices of interrogating the dead and venerating 
serpents -- supposedly the incarnation of the souls 
of the dead, according to him -- clear indications 
of his thesis. He believed that even the Yahweh cult 


itself was originally an ancestor cult. 


1 
For a complete review of this section, see Lods, 
Ibid, Introduction. 
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In opposition, Joseph Derenbourg denied Hal- 
evy's claims that recompense or chastisement had 
anything to do with the question. He said that 
the Hebrew dualism was borrowed from Plato. Ed- 
ouard Montet went a step further and said that the 
idea of Sheol was utterly obscure and negative and 
that only in the second century and after did the 


Jews have a true belief in the future life. 


Stade seems to have come nearer the present- 
day belief: he denies that Yahwism came from an 
ancestor cult, but he believes in the importance of 
such a cult as basic among the Hebrews. To hin, 
life after death was conceived by them as a mere 
continuation of life on this earth, without any 
idea of retribution. Schwally followed in Stade's 
footsteps, but pressed the theory further still. To 
this list should be added: Marti, Benzinger, Nowack, 
Wellhbausen, Leonce Andre, Bertholet, Charles, De- 
letra, Raux. The distinet contribution of Charles, 
as already netgear was in distinguishing between a 
dichotomy and a trichotomy, both of which were held 


at various times in Israel. 


14 
See above, p.36 
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In opposition, may be named Dillmann, Herman 
schultz, M. Sellin, J.J.P. Valeton Jr., and Frey. 
The latter claimed that the Israelites did believe 
in the survival of the soul after death, but that 
they had no cult of the dead; he claimed that the 
Israelites always waited some time after death be- 
fore they gave up the hope of a bodily resurrection 


of the deceased. 


No study of primitive peoples would be complete 
Without mention of James Frazer; he has shown that 
primitive funeral customs show a fear of returning 
Spirits rather than a desire to bring them back. He 
also points out an intimate connection between fun- 
eral customs and taboo. He is followed in this by 
MacLennan, Spencer, and W. R. Smith. W.J. Meinhold 
believes that the ancestor cult and related beliefs 


were borrowed from tne Canaanites. 


Griineisen has written the most complete thesis 
in opposition to the theory of a cult of the dead in 
Israel. He insists that the occupants of Sheol were 
not souls or shades, but a sort of personification 
of not-being. He admits that funeral rites showed a 


fear of the dead, but denies that that is a proof of 
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the existence of a alan as He goes so far as to 
claim that the tombs revered by the ancients were 
either merely accidents in the earth and not ac- 
tual tombs at all, or else Canaanitish relics of 
Baal worship carried over into the worship of Yah- 
weh. Pere Lagrange comes to the same conclusions 
as Griineisen; while denying a cult of the dead, 

he admits that the dead had superior knowledge to 
the living, that some of the dead have been divin- 
ized, and that the Hebrews sacrificed in connec- 
tion with the dead. He insisted, however, that 
the sacrifice was for, rather than to the deag 
that only a few of the dead were divinized, and 
that not a single one of the funeral customs was 


in honor of the dead. 


These same ideas are adopted by Isidore Levy, 
Otto Meusel, and L.-G. Levy. The latter explains 
family life with polygamy, the levirate, and the 
condemnation of celibacy on the basis of a kind of 
phallicism, combined with the adoration of fecund- 


ity in nature. 


Toy claims a sharp division in the minds of 


the Hebrews between the human and the divine, but 
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may be classed with those who admit an ancestor 
cult. In addition, to those who recognize an an- 
cestor cult, may be added Bade, Jordan, Jevons, 
Paton, and, of course, Lods himself. Jevons, how- 
ever believes that ancestor-worship came after the 
worship of the gods, and existed, where it did, 
Side by side with the public religion. Lods, as 
one of the leading exponents of Che oate of the 
dead, has given the most convincing and thorough- 
going study of the whole matter; a complete review 
of his evidence at this point would be gratuitous 
in view of the fact that most of it will be con- 
tained in the fuller discussion in the following 


chapter. 


2. Conclusions Halevy and others are mistaken 
who attempt to apply any moral connections with 

the ideas of the future life held by the Jews. It 
must be clear from what has gone before, both in 
the nature of Sheol itself, and in the Hebrew ide- 
as of retribution that this is not so. The Hebrew 
believed that all rewards and punishments were re- 
ceived on this earth; in rather unusual consistency 


with his idea of group responsibility, he admitted 
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that both rewards and punishments might be visited 
upon the descendants, even for several generations. 
The former dogma was vigorously combatted in the 
book of Job, long after the Exile, and Ezekiel hot- 
ly protested the validity of the eerie But in 


the early religion both were calmly assumed. 


Lippert's distinction between a cult of the 
dead arising from a fear of the dead and death, 
rather than one arising in any other way, does not 
seem to be of any great cogency, in that many mo- 
tives were doubtless active, and it wouid be im- 
possible to separate them all, or to determine which 
was original; as a matter of fact, motivation is an 
extremely complex matter, even among very primitive 
intellects. His evidence supporting his contention 
that fear of the dead played a large part is nonw the 


less useful. 


Derenbourg's contentions are hardly to be given 
serious attention. Dualism was a nearly universal 
and basal element in all ancient religions, so far 


as can be discovered; the Hebrews ignored Plato and 
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abhorred the Greeks in general; it is highly ridic- 
ulous to attribute any Jewish belief found in the 
Old Testament to Greek influence. He also followed 
Halevy in confusing the issue with the idea of re- 
wards and punishments. Montet was likewise beside 
the point in evidently considering the ideas about 
Sheol as central to the cult of the dead; as a mate 
ter of fact, they probably played a very minor part 


until very late. 


Frey's contention that the Jews waited end 
hoped for a bodily resurrection does not jibe with 
the fact that the Arabs and Israelites have always 
buried their dead on the same or the following day 


i 
that they died. 


Meny of Grtineisen's points are cogent, but many 
of bis arguments are self-destructive; in any case, 
he has not destroyed the foundations of the thesis. 
His claim that the Hebrews believed in an entire ob- 
livion after death is contradicted by his interpreta- 
tion of the mourning customs. <A fear of the dead 
surely shows a belief in their power. It is strange 


for him to admit offerings for the dead and the con- 


1 
Lods, Ibid, p.25 
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sulting of themas oracles, and then to deny that 
there was any cult of the dead. He himself has 
shown that there is no necessary relation between 
patriarchal organization and an ancestor cult; his 
proof of clan rather than of family organization 
carries, therefore, no weight at all. Whether the 
ancients venerated the tombs of actual ancestors, 

or whether these sepulichres were mere superstition, 
the fact that veneration was paid to these tombs is 
in itself a witness to the ancient cult. Altogether, 
the chief contribution of Grtlneisen is in showing 
that the question has many complexities not apparent 


on the mere surface of things. 


Phallicism as described by Levy may be dismissed 
with a word. Such a theory goes to extremes wich 
are not seriously considered by any of the more care- 
ful scholars; and this hypothesis carries with it as 
a necessary perquisite, the attribution of exceed- 
ingly abstract ideas to primitive and undiscerning 
peoples. The hypothesis of phallicism among the Sem- 


ites at all has been rather widely rejected. 


The objection widely urged and stated by Toy 


that the Semitic peoples made a sharp division be- 
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tween the divine and the human, ? can be very eas- 
ily and conclusively disproved. ihe Yahwist doc- 
ument of the Hexateuch is too full of anthbropo- 
morphisms for such a statement as Toy's to be taken 
seriously. He contradicts himself, in any case, in 
his admission that the Hebrews actually divinized 
mythical ancestors.* This argument against ancestor 


worship may be considered as obviated. 


The question raised by Jevrons regarding the 
Originality of ancestor ee is more fundamental. 
It is probably true that clan worship preceded pri- 
vate worship, in that family organization has more 
or less definitely been proven to have been an out- 
growth of more primitive types of sa anidas lone ae 
the last analysis, however, it seems clear that any 
social organization in which the family did not ap- 
pear as an active unit, probably antedates even the 
Oldest period of Hebrew culture with which we will 
have to deal. Therefore, the question of the pri- 
macy of either private or public worship need not 
concern us here; it is difficult to see what bear- 


ing this would have on the matter of ancestor wor- 


an a ee SS 


lfoy,Introd. to the History of Religions, p.148 

2. Toy, Ibid,p.156. 3.S3ee W.R.Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia; also his Lectures on the 
Religion of the Semites. 
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Soap, an Sny case; for such a cult could be either 


public or private, or both. 


Certain conclusions still stand as the result 
of this review. In the first place, Frazer has 
shown a very important relationship between taboo 
and the cult of the dead; the importance of the pri- 
mitive ideas of blood have been mentioned; and there 
are numerous blood taboos that at once occur to us 
2 this eerie The important element in nis 
discovery is to note one cause of these taboos,viz.; 
that the attempt to purify the Yahweh cult led to 
the enaction of these restrictions in order to abol- 
ish all ancient rites of rival cults; and many of 
these very old rites were connected with the cult of 
the dead. Thus, the conclusions of Frazer and W. R. 
Smith wich have been used in an attempt to invali- 
datd the theory of an ancestor cult, appear in the 
end really to strengthen the force of the argument 


4n favor of such a cult. 


The selection of only a few of many ancestors 
for actual divinization, pointed out by Lagrange as 
a weakness in the theory, leads to the statement of 


the fact that such a selection was one of the regu- 


2] 
le.g.,Gen.9:4; Gt ,.25:19;Lev.5:17;7:26. Lods,Ibid,p.4o 
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lar features of such ee Although the beliefs 
connected with ancestor cults may require a be- 
lief in universal existence after death, only a 
few of the ancestors concerned in the cult were 


divinized and made an object of worship. 


Meinhold believes that the ancestor cult and 
all related beliefs were borrowed directly from 
the Canaanites. This is more than likely, although 
the earlier Hebrews may well have gotten the germs 
of the cult from their neighbors in 4& much earlier 
association, perhaps the Amurru. . But it is worth 


noting that borrowing was more common than not. 


The point of view held by Stade still seems to 
stand. Lods has summed up the position of present- 
day criticism as follows; 1.All critics may be said 
to agree that the primitive Israelites sharedin com- 
mon the animistic beliefs of all primitive humanity 
in peneuale 2.All critics seem to recognize a life 
after death where the dead have some kind of rf la- 
tions with the living; 3. They agree that some of 
the funerary rites are religious, though they do not 


all agree as to the relations of these rites to the 


dead. 
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The problem which is still actively discussed 
is therefore left open: Whether or not the Israel- 
ites rendered an ectual cult to the spirits of their 


dead. This will be further discussed. 
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V. Complete Analysis of the Thesis 


l. Extra-Biblical Evidence. Two primary objec- 
tions to the idea that there was an ancestor wor- 
ship practiced among the Hebrews arise out of the 
desire to set the Old Testament on a pedestal e~ 
Gual in height with that upon which the New Testa- 
ment is placed. The first of these objections is 
that the higher races and civilizations would cer- 
tainly not be ancestor worshippers in that their 
religions and religious practices were always kept 
on a higher plane. In the light of evolution and 
a study of comparative religions, this objection 


loses cogency. 


It is not true that the higher cultures held 
to religious ideas and customs which always rested 
on @ more advanced level than that which ancestor 
worship would be. The divinizing of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt and the regular cult rendered to them after 
they Hivtvackies is certainly a form of the cult of 
Saueseeret Although Egypt may have exerted slight 
influence on the veRier religion,<* they cannot be 
denied recognition as an advanced civilization. It 


is clear that early Hindooism had a well developed 


2 


lcook, Ibid, Pp.544ff. Jordan, Ibid, p. 82a 
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cult of the dead and a worship of ancestors, as 
1 

undeniable hints in their litereture show. Ani- 

mism and its related ideas flourished here, with 


the ideas of the Atman, as has already been noted. 


Regarding the Greeks and Romans, mention has 
been made of the family gods, wnich were former 
ancestors Quite definitely eotebbenten: We are now 
ready to state that these family gods were part 
and parcel of ancestor worship. We know that the 
Greeks indulged in ancestor worship, and much of 
their religious literature was devoted to this 
ote Less attention has been paid to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Romans followed the 
same practices, but there seem to be pretty clear 


indications that they did. 


Coming closer to the heart of the matter, we 
find that other Semitic races were adherents to the 
cult under discussion. For example, Halevy has 
pointed out that the Assyro-Babylonian poem "The 


Descent of Ishtar", describing the eastern mountain 


Ispencer, Ibid, Pp.289-291 “cr. 
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Spencer, Op. Git. 
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under which the dead lived, has shown that the 
Assyrians and Babylonians practices ancestor wor- 
os. He mentions the Phoenicians as also seem- 
ing to have had a similar cult. Goldziher and 
Wellhausen have both noted the almost certain pres- 
cence of such a cult among the Arabs, previous to 
Islam, and running back many yearets Other evidence 
for the existence of the disputed cult among high- 
er races and especially among the Semites themselves 


could be given in abundance, but this is sufficient 


3 
for our purposes. 


It is quite hopeless, therefore, to urge the 
fact of the superiority of the Semitic stock of the 
Hebrews, and their advanced condition, even if one 
were to admit that they never had existed ina low- 
er state. There are undeniable traces of ancestor 
worship even among modern highly civilized peoples. 
The Chinese are typical, but our own Western world 
has not shaken itself free from practices which 
smack strongly of the same thing. In the Catnolic 


religion, for example, the practice of cannonizing 


liods,Ibid,p.l4;also, ef. Jordan, Ibid,P. 82b 


2 
Lods, Ibid, P.17. ae Lods,Spencer, and 
Paton. 
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the saints, and the actual worship of the Virgin, 
can hardly be called anything more than a glori- 


fied form of ancestor worship. 


This latter fact is also an answer to the sec- 
ond objection which is raised to the thesis, namely, 
that moral and ethical considerations forbid the 
consideration of it in connection with the Hebrews. 
As Spencer has pointed out, it is quite gratuitous 
and ridiculous to attempt to draw fine lines of dis- 
tinction between the moral and religious aspects of 
the dais. To call certain acts of higher civiliza- 
tions moral as opposed to acts almost exactly paral- 
lel among lower civilizations seems hardly rational, 
if these latter are admitted to be religious. fhe 


latter fact can hardly be denieda.© 


On the other hand, if the Hebrews never had an 
idea of a permanently existing ghost, they might 
have been considered as having omitted this stage in 
the evolution of their religion. But, as we have al- 
ready Be the Hebrews shared the belief in the 


ghost-soul as fully as any of the races which we 


a 2 
Spencer, Ibid, Pp.294,295. See above, discussion of 
animism, especially Pp.21-23. “See above, Pp.33ff. 
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know. We are free, therefore to consider the devel- 
Opment of the Hebrew religion as having been per- 
fectly possible of comparison with other kinds of 
religion, no necessary distinction having to be made 
between it and any religion, no matter how primitive. 
In the last analysis, if we are to accept the histor- 
ical method, we must edmit that Jewish religion went 
through most of the stages that are commonly found in 
all religions as we know them. It will not be beside 
the point, therefore, to consider some of the analo- 
gous religions and practices which throw light on the 


matter in hand. 


The practices connected with ancestor worship 
may be said to come to head in primitive mourning 
customs and rites. Chief of these are tonsure, the 
@iving of hair for the dead, and the practice of self- 
adh ecibat Both of these may have had some original 
Significance wrapped up in the idea of the tribe or 
the abe and the tracing of this connection would 


3 


make a very interesting study in itself.” But when 


they have become thoroughly traditionalized and form- 


2 
1 spencer, Ibid, Pp.164,165. Spencer,Op.Cit;also Jev- 
ons, Ibid, Pp.1954195. 3See,e.g.,W.R.Smith 
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alized, there seems to be little doubt but that 
they are used in connection with a cult of the 


a 
dead. 


The practice of mutilation among savages and 
primitives is wide spread. The custom is, for the 
most part, that of self-inflicted wounds with all 
kinds of instruments, sticks, knives, and spears, 
Durkheim has noticed such practices carried to the 
Wildest extremes in certain of the savage tribes 
coming under his snekeena and Frazer has made quite 
a complete list of them; Spencer has noted then, 
and called attention to their true significance. 
Frazer explains the tonsure as an attempt to puri- 
fy the mourner from taboo contamination, and Smith 
has called it a hair-offering; Jevons is probably 
right, however, in reconciling these two views by 
saying that the custom was the one first and the 


other Petuearday” 


Similarly with the attempt to provision the 
dead, a practice exceedingly wide-spread. In the 


first place, these attempts to provide for the com- 
coc ER ee eS Re A RE ee ene ae EE 


lsevons, Tpid, p.t92) *purkhein, THe Elementary Forms 
of the Religious Life, Pp.390-403.~Jevons,Ibid,p.193f. 
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fort of the dead were not ancestor worship in the 
true sense but developed into it. As they became 
traditionalized, these customs came to be food- 
offerings and a real part of ancestor worship. This 
will be seen, for example, in the case of the Arab- 


ian tribes to be noted shortly. 


But indubitable sacrifice is also offered to 
the dead, particularly in the blood-offering. It 
is quite common for sacrificial rites to be observ- 
ed in connection with ancestors. The history of 
the development of these sacrifices from their orie- 
ginal form, in which they were provisions for the 
comfort and welfare of the dead, to the stage when 
they became true sacrifices to a form of deity, can- 
not be traced here. But certain aspects of it are 
worth noting which make the truth of the assertion, 


that they were the latter, a demonstrable fact. 


In the undeveloped stage, these customs are 
Observed only in connection with family or clan 
ancestors. For this reason, it was considered nec-= 
essary for every deceased to have arrangements pro- 
vided for his maintainance by the living when he re- 


sided in the tomb or the grave. This duty was rele- 
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gated to the son of the deceased in every case, 

and where we are able to observe these practices 
going on bisa yee: it is always the elder son who 

is enjoined to attend to the proper care of his 
dead parents. Thus it is, that in these countries, 
male issue is considered as all-important. This 
must be urged in opposition to those who regard 
this desire as attributable to the tracing of line- 
age through the male line, for it is becoming more 
and more generally agreed that blood descent must 
pe rene. have been followed through the matern- 


al line. Sons were necessary, then, to provide 


for their parents. 


This accounts, in turn, for the practice of 
levirate marriage. According to this, a man who 
dies sonless is dependent upon the next of kin, = 
his next oldest brother, if he has one, to marry 
his widow and raise up sons for him. The first 
male issue of this second marriage of his widow is 
considered as the true son of the first husband. 
Paternity did not involve putative paternity at 


p) 
all. In any case, there is no opposition to the 


tee... in Ghina, Arabia,zIndia, and parts of Africa. 
2cf. W.R.Smith Op.cit.,Pp.129+144 


a ag 


statement that this latter custom was the result of 


a desire for sons. 


How this developed into actual worship has been 
variously explained. But the fact that it became ac- 
cepted as necessary and a part of filial duty is un- 
deniable; the final result, in any case, was that harde- 
ening into undeviating custom entailed the sequent at- 
titude of propitiating the dead. And the concomitant 
change in the act itself entailed the loss of all sig- 
nificance having to do with caring for the dead, remain- 
ing an out and out offering or sacrifice. The connec-= 
tion seems hardly to be doubted, furthermore, in view 
of the fact that in all heathen religions, the father- 
hood of the gods is considered as nothing more or less 
than ohysical fatherhood. From here, surely, it is 
but a step either way to or from ancestor worsnip, and 


the early religious rites are nothing but kinship rites. 


We can see this relationship clearly in the mytn- 
ology of many races, for instance, in which the gods 
are likewise considered as the mythical ancestors of the 
peoples they peeroidte. * And, looking in the otner die 


rection, we see that where local ancestor worship has 


1 2 
Smith,Lectures on the Semites,p.4l. E.g.,the Greek, 
Norse, and Indian folk-tales. 
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been practiced, certain of the ancient ancestors 
have risen to supremacy and gained general recog- 
nition as national ancestors. The resilt is a 
General confusion as to what ancestors nationally 
worshipped are gods de-divinized and what are hu- 
mans divinized. The point at issue, however, is 
our original contention that the mourning customs 
cited above @ither are or develop into a cult of 


the dead. 


To these may be added those of rending the 
garments and sitting in sack-clotn and ashes. These 
are both conventionalizations of pious rites always 
Observed in a religious practice, and closely re- 
lated to the custom of uncovering the bead and re-= 
moving the shoes in the presence of anything holy. 
The intertwining of both these acts with the whole 
matter of taboo is too long a study to be taken up 


here. 


We may pause, perhaps, to note a single exam- 
ple of the workings of these facts in the case of 
the Arabs of Palestine and the Desert, surely as 


closely related to the primitive Hebrew as any race 


oe — 


1 See, However, Frazer, work cited above. 
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which might be chosen for study. In customs and 
Manners the Arabs present so close a parallel to 
the ancient Biblical tribes, thet some scholars 
have felt that a study of them amounted almost to 
a first-hand study of the ancient Israelites themn- 


selves. 


The emphasis on the importance of the male des- 
cent is very strong among these Arabs, both nomad 
and fellahin. So slight is the regard for daugh-= 
ters, that a mother who had already presented her 
busband with two was veritably punished until she 
Should bear a pnd In another case, a mother who 
was having her son treated at one of the govern- 
mental hospitals for a minor eye trouble confessed 
that she had a daughter at home suffering from tne 
same defect, whom she had not considered it neces- 


2 
sary to have treated. The sons are the ones who 


nave regard for the family worship. 


Actual and indubitable ancestor worship is 


3 
practiced among both types of Arab. The tombs of 


23 


1 saussen, Naplouse, p.29. Op. cit. p.30 


Op. cit.; also, Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes,p.314 


- 63 = 


mythical ancestors are held as religious shrines 
among the fellahin, and they are visited by both 
men and women to obtain just such favours as would 
be required at the hands of deities. Sacrifices 
are made, slso, at these tombs. Women who are bar- 
ren, particularly, bring offerings of oil to the 


tombs in order that their curse may be removed. 


Among the nomad Arabs, these mythical saints 
and ancestors, as well as the actual ones are known 
as welys, and they play an exceedingly important 
part in the lives of their adorers. The welys are 
thanked for victories in local razzias as well as 
importuned for all kinds of favors. That the wely 
is regarded as absolutely divine can hardly be doubt- 
ed in face of the fact that his is a term actually 
applied to Allah himself in the koran. © Many wild- 
ly imaginative tales are told of the deeds of the 
various local welys, showing the Arab's implicit 
belief in the wely's divine power. 

En observant les pratiques des nomads et 


en tenant compte de leurs assertions, on peut 
croire que le wely est considere comme un 


, @ : 
1 eaussen, des Arabes, Pp.313-318. Op. cit. p.294 
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grande guerisseur des miseres humaines. La 
maladie vient d'Allah; le wely, cet ami de 1 
la divinite, peut lea faire disparaitre. 


2. Investigation of Biblical Evidence A prelimin- 


ary consideration is of importance when we are to 
consider the evidence which the Old Testament gives 
to the matter. Spencer has called attention to the 
fact that the Bible could not be expected to give 

as great abundance of evidence as might at first be 
required to demonstrate the thesis, if one were to 
judge only on the basis of ther eligious literature 
of other races which we know to be practicers of 

the cult. For example, the bedouin Arabs, as noted, 
are known to be ancestor worshippers; yet iheir re- 
ligious literature gives but few hints of this fact. 
The reason is obvious, that the religious litera- 
ture does not eseecent contemporary popular reli- 
gion at all, but usually an attempt to purify or 
strengthen it. By the way of illustration, we may 
note that little importance might have been attach- 
ed to the primitive mourning customs of the Israel- 
ites, had not the contemporary literature and the 


laws contained therein so stringently forbidden 
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lesaussen, Ebie, p.305 
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these practices. The inference is obvious, that 
these practices were actually flourishing at the 


time the author is trying to depict as being clear 
t 
of them. 


Thus it is, that primitive Jewish escnatology 


concerned itself with a species of ancestor wors- 


Cr 


ship in long and inveterate conflict with Yah wism, “ 


Which had no eschatology of the individual eee 


According to this belief (ancestor cult) 
the dead were not regarded as dead, but ina 
certain sense living and sharing in all the 
vicissitudes of their posterity, and as posses-= 
ing superhuman powers to benefit or to injure.+ 


The idea of Sheol, it must again be urged, was 


2 


not a Yahwistic eschatological belief at all. It 


was borrowed from the outside, and never really a 


part of the cult of Yahweh. Charles suggests that 


Vet 


it was originally an idea of a sort of clan grave,~ 


and extended later to include all other nations. | 


2 
1 gpencer, Ibid, Pp.291-294. “Charles, Ibid, Pp.19, 
20; in opposition to Lods, Ibid, Pp.20-el. 


4 
“gu.11:37; Gen.31:29-34; 35:8-14; 38:30. 
4 
@harles, Ibid, p.20. 236e above, p. 43 and on. 


Scheel ed, Ibid, Pp. 31-36 Tuzek.32; Is.14; Job 30: 
Pos °Heaas; 22:5 
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In any case, we know that Yahweh hed no dominion 
over ea Admittance to Sheol depended, further- 
more, upon an honourable burial. Its creation is 
not mentioned in the Genesis account. The result 
is, therefore, that the tomb came to be looked up- 


on as the residence of the dead. 


From this, it followed that burial came to be 
looked upon as absolutely essential for the aenays 
Even the body seemed, in some cases to be necese= 
Sary for the continued living of the person who had 
ceased this ites Burial, of course, had to be in 
the family grave, in order that no kinship ties 
might be gaeean? Reference to the Hebrew animis- 
tic beliefs, confirms the statement that the tomb 


was considered as the actual residence of the dead. 


But the tomb was also considered as a holy 


7 
place and revered as a sacred shrine. Admittance 


pee above, -psid; of. also Pa. 88:5;31:22; Is.38:18. 


“ps.9:14;107:18; JOU Setly, 8Fc. ?pt.21:22;Josh.7:24; 
Ree, 590254 LTR O: Over. 25:35. 
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+ yoOb 14:22. °gen.15:15; Jesc 2 1O:NuseT:15. “See poe. 
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to the tomb was admittance to the family of an- 

Be aienal- Fhe evolution from caring for the dead 
to worshipping the dead is as clearly marked in 
the case of the Hebrews as with all other races 
which have been mentioned. It seems more and more 
probable that the fifth commandment of the deca- 
logue, having been originally addressed only to 
males, was a divine injunction to pay the proper 
religious homage to dead ancestors. Otherwise, its 


place in the decalogue is a bit puzzling. 


Another strong indication of ancestor worship 
seems to lie in the presence of the D° YN, the 
household gods of some of the ancients. They were 
clearly gods as opposed to vapreus” having a human 


Ety- 


eER1 tine} were probably images of ancestors, 
mologically, the word may be connected with the 
07¥97), whose significance is just now being taken 
under consideration by some scholars. Their pre- 


sence in a Hebrew household was recognized as being 


lir.sa. Ay oe ee 13:28; I.Ki.13:22;Gen.47:30;50:25; 
Beto. Rede, O27.., p.tilgiods,lbid,;p.13 


4 
Gren. 3 isto 50-35. TP Rises eo 3X. 21:28. 


gen. 35:4; JUL T: 16-30" “I. Basl9: Of: 5 H6Osi3:4,eF 3 
Paton, Bade, and Charles. 
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Obnoxious to Yahweh in the Decalogue. These gods, 
at least, are most easily explained in this light, 
for they are clearly to be distinguished from the 
diminutive bull images, called by the derogatory 
epithet of "calf," which are mentioned in the ac- 
count of the wilderness wanderings ,+and, cr Bl, 
probability, images of Yahweh, whose cult, borrow- 
ed from the surrounding nations, in part ,* was con- 


fused with the old moon religions, in which the 


image was a bull. 


Coming to firmer ground, it seems clear that 
Sacrifices were offered to the dead. Food-offer- 
ings are mentioned, by way of prohibitions in sev- 
eral passages in the Bible, and a burnt sacrifice 
specifically described as given to King Asa on his 
. eee witbheld from Jehoram, who was evi- 
dently unpopular with the Sp epier: These same sacri- 
fices are mentioned in several books of the Apocry- 


6 
pha, as well. 


-smith, Lectures. 


ley 32:4rF. 
pt. 26:14; Jer.16:7; Beek. 24:22. 4+r.Chr.16:14. 


5tI.Chr.21:19 O54r.7:33;30:18,19; 
Wes OBl i oli oe bi eoes 14315321923; Jub. 22:17 
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Only the son of the departed could meke these 
sacrifices,* as is the custom with other peoples 
who practice the cult. Therefore, it is to be ex- 
pected that the same emphasis would be placed upon 
male offspring among the Hebrews as it is in the 
case of the other races. This proves to be the 
case. A wife won a considerable advantage over her 
rival wives by presenting her husband with a son; 
it was even considered necessary by Lot's daughters 
to resort to incest in order to obtain sonea” The 
Slaying of sons was regarded as a terrible tragedy 
and a heavy blow to the parents of the slain sons. 


Every possible effort was made to perpetuate the 


family.” 


Likewise, we find that the levirate law was in 
full vogue among the ancient Israelites, which is 
Quite on a par with the other evidence, paralleling 
the mores of the peoples known to practice the cult.© 


The family thus formed a sacramentally united unit 


if ue 
Charles, Ibid,Pp.23;27. Gén, LOs40T 530: Dar. 
4 
ay 19:30ff,- 8%.20:53;34:7;Nu.14:19;Dt.5:9. 
Gen. 38:24 Pron eeete: Dt.25:5-10,with the prob- 
able original significance forgotten. 
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With the father as a priest. This custom is prob- 
ably back of David's desire to be allowed to return 
to a family pe patios stand the name given to Mi- 
cah's priest of O°9N75, a "father anda priest'“1t 
1s quite clear that the blood relation of the fam- 


ily had very much to do With what follows. 


Charles says that "the primitive mourning 
usages in Israel were part and parcel of ancestor 
worship."> Not only are they stringently forbidden 
as antagonistic to the religion of Yahweh, a res- 
triction which is difficult of understanding any 
other way, but a study of the practices show that 
they have a religious significance which has no- 


thing to do with the Yahweh cult. Some of these 


will repay study. 


Cuttings in the flesh, strictly prohibited by 
4 
the Yahweh cult proponents, represents an effort to 
establish a covenant of blood with the dead, just as 


such a covenant was supposed tobe established with 


2 
te) ga. 20.29. Te, elT.0% 18719 


4 
EAparl ee Ibid, P.28. Lev. 19:28; 22:4; Dt.14:1 
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Yahweh himself. The kinship idea here is very 
plain, in connection with our previous discussion 
of divinizing and de-divinizing. More definitely 
religious still are the customs of putting sack- 
cloth on the head and poay,* wnich indicates a 


submission to a superior;* putting off one's shoes,” 


He and covering the head, > 


as approaching holy places 
@ gesture which was aimed to express reverence. Ton- 
sure, as in similar cults, was meant to be an offer- 
ing to the aeaa.® The significance of the hair as one 
of the places assigned as the seat of the pear is 
to be remembered in this connection. The feast of 


the dead, also intermingled with the kinship idea, is 


8 
certainly a food-offering, and strictly forbidden. 


9 
But the dead were also invoked. Lamentation 


‘prises Beoeeeos ah is . 34249-15234" 237125" cer. 6220545: 
37; Gen.37:34. 2. Gharles,Ibid.P.28 


jie. 355,6: geen. 5.i5.% 


P11.Sa. 15:30:Ezek. 24:17 
6 
rte. 5250s Beth. 63123 Jer .ia:>. 18.22:12% Jervis 
Sor PceniS?10F Nuil:16; -Beek.7:18; 27:31; Jer.41:5; 
AG-37; 16. S:123; Dt.14:12. 


1 5, 16317. Sor, D.t>,N.5; also Stade, Geschicte des 
Volkes Israel, p. 389. 


RET TCE eeriods, Ibld, p.12; also, Paton, ibid, Pp. 
2655266; Jordan, Ibid, p. 95b; Gharles, Ibld, p.22 
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for the dead was not only a sign of real or pre- 
tended grief, but it Was much more a prayer. 

These lamentations were always addressed to the 
dead, not to Yahweh, or some dates they were si- 
milar to the prayers addressed to the gods; these 
acts of mourning, like others, were repugnant to 
Yahweh as being acts of worship to rival divini- 
Bei And here we come to once of the most con- 
Clusive bits of evidence of all,-- one single un- 
supported verse in the Old Testament--, but a verse 
none the less clear and not to be argued away or 
discounted for its singularity. When Saul wishes 
to know what the future will bring on the occasion 
of the battle in which he met his death, it will be 
remembered that he consulted a witch, what we would 
Gall a spiritual medium. She summoned for him the 
ghost of Samuel, and this ghost is callea D7fn>y; 
furthermore, Saul fell on his face and made obei- 
sance, practically Porcher This most important 
verse seems conclusive proof that the dead were ac- 
tually considered as gods. The absence of other 


Similar references is natural in the light of what 


| ie) OR A ; 
T5¥.8a.1:26; 3:34;Jer.22:18534:5., Dt.26:14;Hos.9:4; 
Amos 6:10. I.5a. 28:13. 
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has already been said regarding the literature. 
It is to be remembered that Saul's doing this et 
this time was strictly contrary to his own regu- 


Lation;+ 


but Yahweh had failed to respond to his 
Paioek boas: The case is clear for the considera- 


tion that the dead were to be considered as gods. 
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V. Summary of Results 


1. Synthesis of Ghapters II. and III. It remains 


to notice the connection between certain parts of 
our discussion which may not be at once apparent as 
we have progressed. The evidence is cumulative. It 
was necessary at first to cut away an vestigeal the- 
ology which might be attached to the attitudes which 
shall underlie any scientific study of the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. To do this, the develop- 
ment of the Yahweh cult had to be reviewed from be- 
ginning to end. This review showed that not only 
had Yahwism not been a monotheism until very late, 
but that also, it had been rival to a number of 
Other cults and religions, at early times, even in 


the religious observances of the Hebrews themselves. 


One of these cults was the cult of the dead. 
It was geen to arise from primitive animistic ideas. 
Naturally, a study of animism was entailed in order 
that the animistic basis for a cult of the dead might 
become clear. The fact that the early Hebrews did 
not believe in total extinction but believed rather 


that the soul of the person or even the animal or 


an 0) se 


the thing continued some kind of existence after its 
body has ceased to live, is fundamental in a belief 
in the kind of life after death which is the basis 
for ancestor worship. This also lies behind many 

of the cult rites, particularly those of the offer- 
ings for the dead. The animistic beliefs in the 
spirits of material things account for the food-of- 
ferings at the start, although tradition and cus- 
toms bring them to the state Where they are actu- 
ally part of a cult. The animistic beliefs concern- 
ing the blood and the hair, as well as the breath, 
all lie as a background to ancestor worship. The 
blood and hair-offerings are accounted for by this 


means. 


The connection of the cult of the dead with 
the Yahweh cult has been demonstrated in several 
instances. The literature that we have is the lit- 
erature of the Yahweh cult, and the conflict of the 
two cults accounts for the evidence of anything 
else which may be discovered in addition. [It was 
not till after the Exile that the cult of Yahweh 
began to gain anything like complete ascendancy 
over its rival cult. The acts which are an offence 


to Yahweh, we can be pretty sure, are considered as 


= tk ds 


acts of worship to rival deities, snd we can get 
&@ very clear notion of contemporary popular reli- 
gion by noting what is "verboten" to true Yahweh- 


Worshipvers. 


2. General Synthesis and Conclusions We see, there- 


fore, the following facts as being more or less con- 
clusively demonstrated in connection with the ancient 


Israelitish beliefs concerning the future life: 


1. The cult of Yahweh had no eschatology of the 
individual soul; Sheol was not part of this cult, 
but, if not a pure importation from outside religi- 
ons, more naturally a part of the cult of the dead, 


rather, 


2. The cult of the dead was the result of the 
Jewish belief in such an individual eschatology, 
combined with practices which may have originated 
in a mixture of animistic beliefs motivated by fili- 


Sa Daety: 


3. A comparative study of other racial and na- 
tional religions shows the presence of ancestor 
cults in many of them; these all have certain very 


definite and rather uniform characteristics. 


= 82 uw 


4, Such a study presents a series of acts and 
rites which careful sifting of the hints occurring 
in the Old Testament shows to have been almost ex- 
actly paralleled in every respect by similar acts 


and rites among the Israelites. 


5. The evidence is necessarily slender, be- 
Cause of the nature of the literature which is be- 
ing used, but its cumulative effect is to induce 
one to believe that in ancient times, the Israel- 
ites practiced a cult of the dead, traces of which 
continued to exist in opposition to the cult of Yah- 


weh, down through the period of the Exile. 
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